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COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AND SOLOMONS 


HE North African campaign has 

been shot by Army and Navy com- 
bat photographers and motion pic- 
tures of the historic operation, includ- 
ing the greatest convoy ever assembled, 
are awaited in Washington, according 
to Army and Navy sources. After re- 
view a good part of them will soon be 
released to the newsreels and the mak- 
ers of other film records of the war. 

Combat photography, along with 
combat correspondence is an innova- 
tion in American military action. Pio- 
neers in this work ‘are the Marines; 
and although they have been out of the 
big headlines since the North Afriean 
campaign began, tHé film records of 
their art of war in the southwest Paci- 
fic have been coming in to take the 
lead in the newsreels during the past 
several weeks. Marine photographers 


WAR AIMS 


The highlights of V-P Wallace’s cele- 
brated “Century of the Common Man” 
speech have been made into an impas- 
sioned one-reel film on war aims, with 
the Vice-President on the screen. It is a 
Pine- Thomas production (Paramount 
release), made, it is understood, at the 
suggestion of Lowell Mellett. National 
release December 3. Non-theatrical later. 


and reporters, working in pairs, have 
been in on the actual fighting and their 
work has been rushed back to the 
United States by air. 

Pictures of the fighting itself are of 
interest chiefly to the public relations 
departments of the armed forces, and 
to the public. The work of combat 
photographers before and after the 
fighting has greater significance to the 
officers; and it is estimated that only 
ten per cent of the film used is ground 
out during battle. The importance that 
is attached to combat photography be- 
fore, during and after operations, in- 
dicates the high place that motion pic- 
tures have taken in the strategy of 
modern warfare. 

Combat photographers accompany 
every Marine organization in the field: 


and this is said now to be true of the: 


Army and Navy. Armed with hand 
grenades, a carbine and a news-photo 
or miniature camera, these men move 
along with the troops. In the Marines 
they are considered to be regular mem- 
bers of the armed force, with special- 
ized tasks. Major Wallace M. Nelson, 
the officer in charge of photographic 
activities for the Marines, said recently 
that any cameraman who wants to be 
a combat photographer must, be will- 
ing to fight; and he added that there 
(Continued on page seven) 


COMBAT 


Army, Navy and Marines have combat 
photographers in action in North Afri- 
ca and Solomons; films used for news- 
reels and military strategy. pagel 


ARCHIVES 

Film material and other resources of 
the films division of National Archives 
brought into active use in war. page 2 


DISTRIBUTION 

U. S. distribution snag is getting re- 
placement parts for projectors loaned 
for war film showings. page 3 


NAVY 


The Navy is producing hundreds of 
training films due to rapid expansion 
and shortage of teachers. Story of the 
Training Film Section of Bureau of 
Aeronautics. page 4 


TOM BAIRD 

Tom Baird, documentary film expert 
here as Assistant Director of the Films 
Division of British Information Serv- 
ices, writes about England this No- 
vember. page 5 


CAPRA 


Lt. Col. Frank Capra completes his 
first Army orientation film with theme 
from Wallace speech. Title: Prelude 
to War. 


NORTH AFRICA 


A list of available background films 
about North Africa. page 8 
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ARCHIVES ACTION 


Of all the places in Washington 
where one might expect to “escape,” 
the first that probably would come to 
most people’s minds would be the 
Archives, repository of the original 
records of earlier statecraft and mili- 
tary conflicts—a good place to fight a 
scholar’s war. It was with this in mind 
that a correspondent of FILM NEWS, 
exploring some of the niches of gov- 
ernment, rang up John Bradley, Chief 
of Archives’ motion picture and sound 
recording division, on the morning of 
November 11, and discovered that he 
was too busy listening to the Presi- 
dent’s Armistice Day speech to come 
to the phone. It turned out that he was 
not just listening to the speech, but 
was recording it for the Office of Edu- 
cation; and by the time your corre- 
spondent arrived at the building, the 
speech was history, ready to be filed 
among the non-articulate originals of 
the speeches of Washington and Jef- 
ferson. 

Surprises did not end there. Many 
of the film vaults were found empty, 
their contents evacuated to secret 
storehouses. Many of the rooms were 
occupied by the Army, Navy and other 
government agencies working on ten 
or fifteen special projects. In one room, 
for example, was the central training 
film depository of the United Nations, 
nearly 2,000 reels of British, Austra- 
lian and Chinese films of the Foreign 
Liaison section of the Army (FILM 
NEws, v. 3, No. 5). 

The Archives has not lost its char- 
acter as a place where documents are 
kept; but the documents have come 
into constant use in the war. The Na- 
tional Archives was established in 
1934, with a special division created to 
preserve motion pictures of the Amer- 


ican scene. Its first job was to preserve 
government films. A 1935 survey indi- 
cated that there were about 17 million 
feet of motion picture film in govern- 
ment custody. In 1940 this had become 


60 million feet. And with the recent: 


expansion in war films, current in-' 
creases are phenomenal. Among the 
newer items of interest is the foreign 
film material confiscated by the Post 
Office. 

Like all government agencies, Ar- 
chives is geared to the war. Only es- 
sential preservation work is carried on. 
It has, for example, accepted custody 
of valuable films, and it is keeping its 
pledge to preserve this material. 
Among its accessions are motion pic- 
tures of all Presidents since Grover 
Cleveland; exploration films of Ad- 
miral Byrd, Lindbergh and Ellsworth; 
the Signal Corps film of World War I, 
and other similar records. 

Government officials, movie writers 
and directors, researchers in general, 
make about 25,000 requests a year to 
Archives. These concern such things 
as American soldiers in Siberia, F.D.R. 
in Europe in 1918, shipbuilding of a 
quarter of a century ago, General Mac- 
Arthur and other Generals and public 
officials who come into the limelight 
of current history. Lt. Col. Frank 
Capra, Commander John Ford, March 
of Time producers, Chinese and Brit- 
ish officials, are among those who have 
sat in on screenings at the Archives 
theater. 

The motion picture section is the 
only Archive department authorized 
to accept non-government material. 
The classifications of motion pictures 
considered eligible for permanent 
preservation at the National Archives 
are as follows: 


FILM 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN FILM CENTER, 


NEWS 


INC. 


45 RockKeFELLER Piaza, New York City 


Editorial Board: 
Joun McDona pn, Editor 


ARTHUR M. Goop 
One dollar a year 
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JouHN DEvINE 
Ten cents a copy 


l. Factual per se. Any newsreel 
subject taken at the time and scene of 
action with a minimum of preliminary 
planning. 

2. Factual Expository, e.g., The 
River. 

3. Re-creations; e.g., The Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

4, Art-craft; e.g., Mary Pickford’s 
The New York Hat, illustrating close- 
up technique; 100 Mew and a Girl, il- 
lustrating multiple channel sound re- 
cording. 

5. Historic; e.g., The Birth of a 
Nation. 

6. Propaganda; e.g., Confessions of 
a Nazi Spy, or The Mortal Storm. Ac- 
cessions of this type have not yet been 
started. 


7. Entertainment; e.g., Gone With 
the Wind. 


The initiative for the transfer of 
films to the Archives is with the agen- 
cy possessing the film; but the Ar- 
chives reserves the right of selection. 
Its interest is not in “good” or “bad” 
films, or boxoffice, but simply in rec- 
ords of American life. 

An efficient filing system provides a 
vast amount of information about the 
films in storage. Records are made 
scene by scene, with cross references; 
and an experiment is under way to 
provide film strips with one frame 
from each scene. This results in a film 
strip that shows what an entire film is 
about, and saves screening time and 
wear and tear on original motion pic- 
tures. 

The Archives has one of the most 
modern film storage plants in exist- 
ence, with each unit ventilated, and 
completely automatic fire prevention. 
A considerable amount of printing is 
done in the building, and three optical 
printers have been constructed for 
special effects. 

Although Archives material is get- 
ting a big play through the war, it re- 
mains a public agency ready to serve 
any public request. Archives is poten- 
tially a great national film library and 
many people in the film world hope 
that it will sometime realize that po- 
tential. An Archivist is a custodian. 
All that is needed is to secure the flow 
of film to his vaults. 
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BEST FOOT FORWARD 


Pearl Buck’s recently expressed de- 
sire to discover a number of films rep- 
resentative of life in the United States 
to show to the peoples of Asia, had its 
response in a poll of U. S. film review- 
ers made by the East and West Asso- 
ciation of which she is the president. 

The first ten of the films chosen were 
as follows: 

The “Andy Hardy” series; Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town; Sergeant York; 
Boys’ Town; One Foot in Heaven; 
Our Town; Abe Lincoln in Illinois; 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington; Blos- 
soms inthe Dust; Joe Smith, American. 

The November issue of the associa- 
tion’s review says this listing “grew 
out of the intent of the East and West 
Association to serve as a two-way chan- 
nel of understanding between peoples. 
. .. In sending the list above to pub- 
lications, officials, and sources of film 
distribution in the Asiatic countries, 
the Association is asking that in return 
_they send their recommendations of 
films about their own peoples which 
should be seen here. . . .” The review 
says that a number of other pictures 
did not get on the list for “obvious 
reasons.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
which has paid some attention to this 
question, comments in its issue of No- 
vember 6: “By ‘obvious reasons’ the 
East and West Association apparently 
means that it has decided to recom- 
mend only those films which portray 
the United States in a favorable light. 
Perhaps the Association feels that its 
mission is to correct false impressions 
among Asiatics by showing American 
films which do not introduce the social 


problems which this country is en- 
countering and attempting to solve. 
Beside the Hardy films—which, after 
all, are not exhaustively representa- 
tive of American life—I should like to 
see placed The Grapes of Wrath, 
which is also a family story, Dead End, 
which might offer an interesting con- 
trast to Boys’ Town; They Won't For- 
get, which would introduce a less idy]- 
lic, more sombre picture of a small 
American community than Our 
Town.” 

If the Asiatics in return send us 
similar pictures of their life, we shall 
learn as little about them as they about 
us. The Golden Rule of the West, by 
which we undoubtedly abide, should 
in this instance indicate to the East 
that our use of the word “representa- 
tive” is euphemistic, and that what we 
really desire is an exchange of motion 
picture felicitations. 

This, unfortunately, may put the 
Chinese in a spot. For the pictures they 
will send us from the dugouts of 
Chungking and the provinces, are 
quite realistic. And if they do not send 
us extravagant pictures of their life, 
perhaps, inferentially, they do not 
want such art from us. It could be. For 
according to the Confucian doctrine 
of the Golden Mean (ch. 13, v. 3) 
“What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do unto others.” 

In that event, we might not only be 
disappointed in their pictures, but 
disappointed too to disappoint them 
with ours. And they might not only 
be disappointed in ours, but disap- 
pointed too to disappoint us with 
theirs. 


V SIGN 

The “opposition movement of the 
true patriots of France” is reported as 
the subject of a new film, Sign for Vic- 
tory (16mm sd.) , released by Brandon 
Films (1600 B’way, N.Y.C.). The film 
whose theme is the V sign, is said to 
have been filmed in part in Petain’s 
France and completed in Britain by 
Albert E. Carr. Among other films 
announced by Brandon are Yellow 
Caesar (2 reels), a Calvacanti docu- 
mentary about Mussolini; Under 
Siege (1 reel, sd.), a Russian film on 
the repulse of the Nazi advance on 
Moscow. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Coincident with the release of the gov- 
ernment film, Campus on the March, 
concerning colleges at war, is the re- 
lease of another education-and-war 
film, Backing Up the Guns (16 and 
35mm sound) concerning high schools. 
Produced by the Illinois Educational 
Association, this film shows the work 
of high schools in the protection of 
health, first aid instruction, sports and 
nutrition. School workshops show how 
boys and girls are trained to be ready 
to take their places in defense indus- 
tries. The film closes on the teaching 
of democracy and the four freedoms. 


GOVERNMENT 
DISTRIBUTION 


The biggest move that has ever 
been made to secure showings of non- 
theatrical films is in progress at the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, the Gov- 
ernment’s film center. A meeting held 
last month with representatives of 
many national organizations having 
community locals or chapters, was 
followed this month (Nov. 10) with 
an informal meeting of distributors in 
Washington. If government plans 
work out on their present basis there 
will soon be thousands of war films 
showing daily in factories and farm 
areas and before community groups. 

The distributor conference, ad- 
dressed briefly by Lowell Mellett, and 
conducted by educational chief Paul 
Reed, discussed publicity for govern- 
ment films, the drawing up of pro- 
grams of 40-50 minutes in length 
(Allies, Women in War, Salvage, etc.) , 
and the particularly vexing problem 
of replacing equipment and servicing 
parts. No solution to the latter prob- 
lem has yet been worked out. Project- 
ors passed around for local showings 
are subject to unusual wear and tear, 
and the owners need some guarantee 
that parts can be replaced. The entire 
government program might break 
down on this question if nothing 
were done about it. Distributors and 
producers are reported canvassing the 
situation and a report and recommen- 
dations on the condition of the indus- 
try may be expected soon. 

The Bureau is now issuing a monthly 
report to distributors, providing 
general news and reports on Bureau 
activities. Current releases are an- 
nounced, along with withdrawals; and 
the reasons for withdrawal are given. 
Reports are made on specific films; 
announcements of conferences are 
given; service charges, and such mat- 
ters as attendance reports appear. 

The non-theatrical distributor con- 
ference held in November previewed 
the films to be released during No- 
vember and December. These were 
The Arm Behind The Army (labor), 
U. S. News Review: Issue No. 1 (Se- 
lected aspects of home and war 
fronts) , Henry Browne, Farmer (AAA 
Negro Film), Manpower (McNutt 
speaks) , Campus on the March (Edu- 
cation and the war), and Listen to 


Britain (an M. O. I film). 
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NAVY 


TRAINS WITH FILMS 


Due to rapid war expansion and a 
shortage of teachers, visual aids are 
being relied on heavily as a teaching 
adjunct by the U. S. Navy. It is esti- 
mated that a thousand subjects have 
been completed there since last fall, 
of which 300 are motion pictures. 
About two thousand items, motion pic- 
tures, film strips and slide films, are 
now in progress. 

General subjects on which these 
films have been made are as follows: 

a) Aircraft (assembly and repair 
and other aspects) 

b) Ships, boats and submarines and 
all aspects of construction and 
repair 

c) Construction and repair 

d) Electrical theory (practice and 
equipment) 

e) Ordnance and gunnery 

f) Communications 

g) Seamanship (aerology and navi- 
gation) 

h) Tactics and maneuvers 


i) Indoctrination (naval customs 
and regulations, morale) 


j) Health (medicine, sanitation, 
safety, hygiene and physical edu- 
cation) . 


k) Miscellaneous films 


The largest coverage among these 
subjects is given to aviation training 
and aircraft. 

Unlike the Army, the Navy, despite 
its large program, is not in the movie 
business. The films have been farmed 
out to private companies regarded as 
having experience in making good 
training films for private industry. 
These are firms such as Audio, Jam 
Handy, Wilding, Caravel, Pathe and 
others. Disney has made films on the 
identification of aircraft and surface 
ships. 

All Navy training films are the re- 
sponsibility of the Training Film Sec- 
tion of the Photographic Division of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. The Sec- 
tion was set up by the Secretary of 
the Navy in August, 1941, and directed 
to fill the needs of all bureaus. The 
Photographic Division had been en- 
gaged in film work for many years, 
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but the Navy had not previously made 
training films. The new section pro- 
vides knowledge of films, commercial 
film makers and pedagogy. 

The motion picture work of the 
Navy is grouped as follows: 


a) Public Relations (Office of the 
Secretary of the Navy) 


b) Recruiting (Bureau of Navy 
Personnel) 

c) Education and Training (Bureau 
of Navy Personnel and others) 
d) Experiments and Developments 

’ (Bureau of Aeronautics) 
e) Other offices as their require- 
ments may arise 


The only strictly public relations 
films of the Navy are those made by 
Commander John Ford in the Office 
of Strategic Services. Recruiting films 
are the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 

Experimental films and films of a 
highly restricted nature are made in 
the Navy’s photographic laboratory at 
Anacostia, which is expected to be in 
full operation within a few months 
under Lt. Comm. Donnelley. This 
laboratory will carry on chiefly proc- 
essing work, and will receive the films 
that come in from the battlefronts. 

The method by which training films 
are prepared is as follows: 

The need for visual aids is deter- 
mined by the Chiefs of the bureaus. 
Requests are made by the bureaus, 
with the approval of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, to the Training Film 
Section. The Section appoints a two- 
man team to work on the request. One 
is an educational consultant with gen- 
eral and audio-visual experience. He 
makes an analysis of the training 
film problem and determines the kind 
of visual aid to meet the request. The 
other is a project superviser, experi- 
enced in motion pictures or slide 
films. He takes over, visualizes, lays 
out a plan with the technical adviser. 
All of the training ideas are made 
definite and clear. 

Producers apply to the Navy for the 
privilege of making these films. About 
thirty-five or forty of them are now 
actively engaged on contract. 


The producer provides a script 
writer to work with the technical ad- 
viser of the requesting bureau, the 
educational consultant and the proj- 
ect superviser. This kind of team is 
regarded as guaranteeing technical 
accuracy, teaching quality and motion 
picture technique. 

A survey of audio visual aids, with 
particular reference to utilization and 
needs, was made recently by a group 
of Naval and film experts. A report 
has been made by this group and new 
recommendations on utilization are 
expected to be forthcoming. Com- 
manding officers are said to have shown 
a great interest in films for training, 
as a result of which the outlets for 
these films in the Navy are said to have 
grown to more than a thousand. 

Training films are used in connec- 
tion with wall charts, maps, models 
and other instruments of education. 
Unlike the Army, the Navy is not much 
interested in indoctrinational or broad 
informational films. It is interested 
chiefly in films that show how to run 
the machine of war. 

The officer in charge of the Training 
Film Section is Lt. Thomas Orchard. 


PRISON CIRCUIT 

An important phase of the educa- 
tional and training activities of the 
Federal Prison Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Justice is the use there of 
sound and strip film. The Federal Pe- 
nal and Correctional System comprises 
twenty-eight institutions—penitentiar- 
ies, reformatories and prison camps 
with a population of more than 17,000 
inmates. With only a few exceptions, 
each of the institutions is equipped 
with visual education equipment of 
various kinds and a regular flow of 
films. These films are used in connec- 
tion with the trade and shop training 
of inmates, and in some institutions in 
connection with form and training 
conferences. 

Recently the Bureau has begun the 
organization of a central film library 
of elementary and documentary films 
produced by government agencies. 
These are loaned to the Bureau on a 
specific time schedule, but for the most 
part, on an indefinite loan period. The 
plan of Benjamin Frank, Supervisor 
of Education, is that these films be 
distributed to the institutions on a pre- 
arranged schedule for showing to the 
inmates as a whole. 
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ENGLAND 


NOVEMBER - 1942 


By Tom Bairp 


The war changed England, but now 
the war itself is changing and people 
in England find that they must again 
adjust themselves. 

During the early days, and especial- 
ly during the blitz days, people first 
of all wanted to know what to do. They 
wanted to behave like good citizens 
and they wanted to save their necks. 
In those days, the Ministry of Infor- 
mation films were concerned largely 
with how to do this: how to protect 
oneself ; how to make the best of goods 
in short supply; how to stay alive. 

Sometimes there wasn’t time to 
think very much. 

Although the bombs are still falling 
every day in England, the fighting em- 
phasis has shifted abroad again. Peo- 
ple all have their jobs. England is 
working hard and England has learned 
- to do without. 

Now there is time to think. 

The Ministry of Information con- 
ceived its job to give people the in- 
formation to suit their needs. Now the 
needs have changed, and the Ministry 
finds itself with new jobs to do. No 
longer is there public demand for 
knowledge on how to do the blackout; 
how to do without this and that. The 
people want to know about the big 
issues of the war. They want to know 
enough to make good sense of the 
African campaigns. They want to 
know about their Allies — Russia, 
China and the United States. Films 
are needed to fill out the picture of 
the grand strategy; of the tactics of 
the armies; of the civilian ways of life 
throughout the whole belligerent 
world. 

During the early period, the M.O.I. 
made very short films—5-minuters— 
which were distributed one a week to 
the public cinemas. This type of film 
was long enough to cope with direct 
instructions or brief tributes to the 
people doing the spectacular jobs. 

Five minutes of film is not enough 
to discuss the whole strategy of the 
United Nations. Not long enough to 
describe even one aspect of the life of 
one of Britain’s Allies. 

Films must, therefore, be longer. 
So, the Ministry of Information in 


England has scrapped its five-minute 
scheme. Any direct instruction can be 
tacked on to the newsreels. A change 
in the fire fighting technique, such as 
that made necessary by the enemy’s 
use of the explosive fire bomb, can 
quickly be explained in a newsreel 
trailer or a single short film. But the 
British films are less concerned now 
with these techniques of warfare. They 
are expanding themselves into discus- 
sions of strategy and descriptions of 
the war’s background and outcomes. 

A new series of monthly 15-minute 
films, called “Into Battle,” now re- 
places the weekly series of 5-minuters. 
The first new film issued in England 
during November deals with the Pio- 
neer Corps. At first sight, this is an- 
other information film describing the 
work of the army, who carry spades 
and picks instead of rifles. But the 
really interesting thing about the Pio- 


neer Corps is that it is made up of 


refugees—Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Greeks and even Germans. Each man 
in the Pioneer Corps has a good reason 
for fighting Germans—and their rea- 
sons are also England’s. Now, after a 
year or two of carrying spades, they 
also carry rifles. Should the enemy 
come to England’s shores, their spades 
will be laid down and their rifles taken 
up. 

The second film in this series will 
deal with manpower and describe and 
give good reasons for the selective 
service methods employed in civilian 
life in Britain. Another will deal with 
communications, showing that the 
services—which can no longer cater to 
the ordinary traveller—have become 
a vital part of the Island’s war tactics. 

These monthly films are distributed 
free by the Government, but are not 
broadcast indiscriminately. Each film 
will be booked by the exhibitors, and 
it is anticipated that over 3,000 of 
Britain’s 4,000 cinemas will show these 
films systematically. 

The documentary feature-length 
film, which almost alone among Brit- 
ain’s films has dealt with the wider 
issues and the larger scope of the war, 
will continue this task. Films dealing 
with the different air force commands, 
with naval operations, with the Royal 
Navy and the Merchant Navy are in 
preparation. Some of these will be 
made in color. These films will con- 
tinue to be rented to British cinemas 
through normal commercial channels. 

Always in Britain nowadays, there 


are more films to be made than people or 
places to make them; but as a result of 
scrapping the 5-minute scheme, it is hoped 
that more film technicians will be freed to 
make additional two-reel subjects for theat- 
rical distribution. Also, studio producers 
who, until now, have not had an opportunity 
of playing their full part in wartime film 
production, will now be commissioned by 
Britain’s M.O.I. to produce studio films, 
calculated to help the nation’s war effort. 


Britain’s wartime non-theatrical distribu- 
tion scheme is now well organized. One 
hundred and fifty mobile units continue 
their two shows a day, and the Central 
Film Library of non-theatrical films sends 
out 8,000 films a month to meet the demands 
of this important audience. The M.O.I. will 
continue to produce special non-theatrical 
subjects. But the changing emphasis is not- 
able in the non-theatrical field, too. Here, 
while civilian training films and instructional 
films form a large part of the production 
schedules, war reports and films about the 
Allies increase in number. A series of films 
dealing with Russia is now being shown. 
Re-editings provide material on China, and 
specially produced films deal with the other 
Allies. From the U. S. Government Depart- 
ments and from the O.W.I. has come an, as 
yet, limited series of films about America. 
These have not given us all the information 
which we in England need about America, 
and the M.O.L., itself, is preparing two basic 
films on American life. The M.O.I. looks 
forward to the new films now being prepared 
in the United States to describe faithfully 
American life and to strengthen the bond 
between the English speaking peoples. 


Britain’s M.O.I. maintains the closest 
collaboration with the National Film Board 
of Canada, and the Canadian produced films 
find a place in all the M.O.I’s film distribu- 
tion schemes. The “Into Battle” series will 
draw on Canadian material and will release 
National Film Board films in their entirety. 
Canada has supplied England’s non-theatrical 
system with a large quantity of material 
which has helped the English non-theatrical 
film-goer to realize the life of Canadians 
more vividly than that of any other country. 


The Canadian Government has secured 
theatrical distribution in Britain for the im- 
portant “World in Action” series. 


The insularity of Britain at bay was re- 
flected for too long in Britain’s official 
films; but now that the United Nations are 
striking at the enemy on many fronts, the 
new feeling and the new hope are reflected 
in the public’s demand for films which will 
not only describe the theatres of war, but 
will also describe the hopes and id and 
the ways of life of the other nations in the 
union against Fascism. 


Documentary News Letter 


Subscriptions to DOCUMENTARY 
NEWS LETTER, published in Lon- 
don, are taken in the United States 
by the American Film Center, and 
may be obtained through FILM 
NEWS. This is an established Brit- 
ish film monthly, edited by a 
group of the outstanding docu- 
mentary film producers in the his- 
tory of the art. Rate is $1.50 a year. 
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MISCELLANY 


THREE important policy addresses 
concerning communications in civil 
life were made during the past month. 
One was made by Elmer Davis, and 
another by Byron Price, concerning 
information and censorship respect- 
ively, at New York Times Hall on Oc- 
tober 28. Except for the still generally 
latent powers of the W.P.B., these two 
pretty well cover what goes and what 
does not. The third was made by Low- 
ell Mellett before the National Board 
of Review on November 12, concern- 
ing what the government is doing in 
motion pictures. All three can prob- 
ably be obtained from the O.W.I. by 
educational publications. 


PAUL BISSEL of the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington is screen- 
ing and recommending films for em- 
ployee training. 

AN “E” AWARD was given recently 
to the Bell & Howell Company of 
Chicago for its motion picture work, 
and as might be expected to happen 
to such ceremonies at a film company, 
they were duly recorded by the com- 
pany’s cameras. The result is a picture 
(16mm sound, 10 min.) that can be 
borrowed for a 50-cent service charge, 
—a good chance to see what such a 
presentation consists of. 

INDIA is the subject of one of Walter 
O. Gutlohn’s (35 W. 45, N.Y.C.) fea- 
tured fall films in 16mm sound. Title: 


This Is India. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS is run- 
ning a series of documentary films in 
cooperation with the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 


MELLON ART GALLERY in Wash- 
ington is running a series of govern- 
ment films that are being attended by 
soldiers on leave. 


THE BLUEJACKET MANUAL is be- 
ing filmed chapter by chapter by the 
March of Time, on its own hook. The 
Navy has bought some of these chap- 
ters. 

INNOVATIONS in newsreel tech- 
niques are reported daily for the forth- 
coming reel planned by Warners. Big 
names in journalism are being sought; 
Bette Davis will edit and narrate the 
“Women at War” section; and the reel 
is being organized like a newspaper 
into departments: foreign affairs, mil- 
tary, economics, sports, United Na- 
tions, ete. 
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HENRY BROWNE, FARMER 


Canada Lee, star of Richard Wright's 
“Native Son,” is narrator for Henry 
Browne, Farmer, one of Agriculture’s 
most heralded films, and the first Gov- 
ernment film for the general public on 
the Negro’s contribution to the war 
effort. This government one-reeler will 
soon be seen by an unusually wide au- 
dience; for in addition to its regular 
release through State USDA War 
Boards for distribution in rural com- 
munities, it will be released theatric- 
ally through Republic to Negro thea- 
ters. The OWI Bureau of Motion 
Pictures has ordered 200 prints for 
general non-theatrical distribution. 
Inter-American is reported consider- 
ing Latin American release, and the 
British Ministry of Information is like- 
wise reported interested. 

In a restrained tone, reflecting war- 
time tension, Lee accompanies the 
scenes of rural life with the story of 


a Negro farm family growing “Food- 
for Freedom” according to Agriculture 
recommendations. Farmer Browne 
plants peanuts to supply the nation’s 
shortage of vegetable oil. Mrs. Browne 
has a Victory Garden. A son milks the 
cow. His sister tends the poultry. At 
Tuskegee’s air field the Browne’s 
watch their oldest son pilot his plane 
in a training flight of the 99th Pursuit. 
Over the sound of the planes Lee 
says, “Farmer Browne and his wife 
are mighty proud of their son... and 
so are we... But we're also proud of 
Farmer Browne, though we probably 
won't give him any medals. Proud of 
him because he’s doing his job... an 
important job . . . raising livestock, 
saving his land, growing more of the 
things we need .. . And proud of him 
just for being an American we can 
count on, at a time when every Amer- 
ican has an important job to do.” 


ARMY TEACHES WHY 


With a theme taken from Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace’s “Century of the Com- 
mon Man” speech, the first Army ori- 
entation film, Prelude to War, has 
been completed by Lt. Col. Frank 
Capra for the Services of Supply and 
is now awaiting release. Produced by 
the Film Production Section of the 
Special Service Division of S.0.S., the 
film is the first in a series designed to 
teach American soldiers what they are 
fighting for. 

The entire series is a film adaptation 
of the fifteen orientation lectures now 
being given new troops as part of the 
War Department's policy to make 


American soldiers a well informed 
fighting Army. Upon completion the 
film series will supplant the lectures. 

This first film documents the theme 
of “a war between two worlds, the free 
world and the slave world,” and con- 
trasts the rise of Fascism with the 
methods of democracy. A study of Axis 
conquests is reported as planned for a 
forthcoming series. 

All of the films contemplated by the 
Special Service Division are factual. 
They are edited from newsreel and 
other documentary sources. Few 
scenes are produced anew. Screen 
credits are not given officially. 


WAR COMMITTEE 


A consolidation of several film as- 
sociations and a large group of indi- 
vidual film firms, including a majority 
of the principal manufacturers of 
visual equipment, has taken place re- 
cently and the new group is known as 
the “National War Committee of the 
Visual Education Industry.” Its pur- 
pose is to safeguard the utilization of 
visual aids in war training fields, ac- 
cording to available reports. A leading 
member of the committee writes: 


“Through our resources as the deposi- 
tory of most of the real physical in- 
formation concerning this field we are 
also aiding those who make use of the 
medium for informational purposes.” 
It is believed that one of its immediate 
objectives is to assist the Government 
in solving the problem of replacing 
parts in projectors loaned for the 
showing of government films. Chair- 
man is ©. H. Coelln, éditor of “Busi- 
ness Screen.” The address of the na- 
tional headquarters is Suite 1565, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY FILM IN RUSSIA 


The following is a digest of a paper 
read by Gregory L. Irsky, Cinema 
Committee, U.S.S.R.,Washington, D.C. 
at the Fall Meeting of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. 

All documentary, scientific films 
made in the Soviet Union have the in- 
tention of reaching not only the Soviet 
people, but all the people of the world, 
to show how the Russians live and 
work and fight. 

Cameramen risk their lives daily in 
battle fronts to record a true picture 
of the war. Soldiers and civilians are 
taught the newest techniques of de- 
fense and offense by films. There are 


‘films made during aerial bombings 


from enemy planes, during artillery 
fire on the battle field, behind enemy 
lines during guerrila fighting, etc. 
There are films on military strategy 
and techniques; scientific subjects; on 
the work of collective farmers. More 
than a million feet of film has already 
been shot during the war. It will be a 


_ permanent record as a tribute to the 


heroes of the war, to show to their 
descendants in the years to come, how 
their fathers defended their homeland 
to maintain happiness for their chil- 
dren. 

An accelerated program in the 800 
institutes (professional schools) was 
made possible with the aid of films. 
Many of these schools had to move 
from besieged and conquered cities, 
but the studies continued in new im- 
provised quarters. There is a Cinema 
Department in the Commissariat of 
Education which owns 20,000 projec- 
tors (16mm) available to schools. 

Occasionally a film is produced that 
can do a teaching job by itself, without 
the need for a special teacher. For ex- 
ample, a detailed film has been made 
on the automobile, showing how an 
auto, a truck, a tractor and similar ap- 
paratus work. This film has been wide- 
ly shown among farmers and city 
dwellers, with no more guidance than 
a group leader and the opportunity to 
practice with the equipment after see- 
ing the film. When a new method of 
production in a certain industry is 
worked out, a film is made to spread 
the information everywhere. A system 
of growing grain on barren land was 
worked out in Siberia and shown to 
people living in similar regions with 
excellent results, by means of a motion 


picture. Special techniques and ap- 
paratus have been developed for mak- 
ing medical and biological films. 

In the military film field, there are 
films on strategy, on ways of handling 
equipment, on proper care and main- 
tenance of equipment, on hand-to- 
hand fighting under various condi- 
tions, on training of ski troops, on de- 
fense in tank warfare (in open fields, 
forests, etc.) , on marksmanship for ci- 
vilians and for soldiers, on winter 
camouflage, on mine sweeper control, 
parachute troops, anti-tank rifles, etc. 


COMBAT (Continued from page one) 


are still excellent opportunities for 
men with professional experience in 
still photography, motion pictures and 
lithography. 

The Marines have built up in Wash- 
ington a large album of still photo- 
graphs of Japanese field artillery, 
70mm and 75mm guns, anti-aircraft 
guns, parachute drops, flame throwers, 
rubber boats and other subjects in- 
cluding communication equipment 
which has been adapted for their use. 

In a radio statement made over 
WMAL in Washington, Major Nelson 
said: “During actual combat, the men 
can scarcely be called photographers. 
At that time, they’re simply Marines 
with cameras. Of course, they'll take 
photographs if they have the chance, 
but fighting is their first job. The bulk 
of their photographic work is done 
before and after combat. The photog- 
raphy of actual combat is of primary 
interest only to the public and doesn’t 
have too much military significance. 
One reason for this is derived from a 
primary combat principle “cover and 
concealment.” You can’t photograph 
a firing line of Japanese. All that will 
register on the film are the trees be- 
hind which the Japs are hiding, and 
the trees obviously are not very inter- 
esting. Furthermore, most action with 
Japanese is carried out at night and 
photographers with flash bulbs are 
very desirable targets for either side.” 

MGM’s new feature picture, Salute 
to the Marines was made with the as- 
sistance of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Marines, and is presum- 
ably an accurate picture of Marine 
life. March of Time’s forthcoming We 
Are the Marines is likewise authentic. 


MISCELLANY 


CHRISTMAS is again celebrated in 
Castle Film announcements (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C.) with a new holi- 
day release, Christmas Cartoon (8 and 
l6mm), all about Santa Claus and 
missing presents soon found. Other 
Castle films for the season are Merry 
Christmas and Christmas Time in Toy- 
land. 

EXTENSION film libraries of Amer- 
ican universities are holding meetings 
regionally with a view to forming a 
national association. Prime mover is 
L. C. Larson of Indiana University. 
The move was supported by the New 
England Educational Film Association 
at a meeting in Washington on Novem- 
ber 10. 
DEVELOPING and printing of mo- 
tion picture film is exempt from price 
control according to the O.P.A. 
SAFETY films of note, not included 
in the list recently published by FILM 
NEws, are Men in Danger and No Ac- 
cidents, British industrial films ap- 
proved by the U. S. Department of 
Labor (British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C.). An- 
other new one is We’re on the Spot, 
for trainee classes and new employees 
in all types of industry; for sale only 
in 16 and 35mm at Vision Educational 
Productions (509 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C:). 
PARE LORENTZ, after bringing a 
million and a half dollar suit against 
RKO for closing down his first Holly- 
wood production, has joined the Army 
with a reported Majority. With him 
went his ace cameraman, Floyd Cros- 
by, now a Captain. They are expected 
to make pictures for the Ferry Com- 
mand. 

A PROVISION in the Eastern plan 
for giving preferred mileage to pho- 
tographers for transporting ‘their non- 
portable equipment has been narrowed 
to provide only for “the transportation 
of non-portable equipment used in 
making newsreels. . . .” 

AT LABOR STAGE in West 39th 
Street, New York City, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union 
is giving a series of documentary film 
showings related to the war. A service 
uniform or an ILGWU union card 
bring free tickets. A feature is the oc- 
casional appearance of a speaker to 
answer questions about the labor 
movements of nations appearing in 


the films. 
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TRACK TITLE LENGTH 
Sd A -_c_aae CIVILIZATION 18 min. 
ERPI 
Life among the primitive Berbers of North Africa. 
Sd CALLING ON CAIRO 10 min. 
VES — $1.50 
The bizarre and unusual aspects of life in and around 
Cairo. 
Sd = CITIES OF NORTH AFRICA 11 min. 
NU-ART 
Life and business among the peoples of Tunis, Algiers 
and Rabat. 
Sd DEFENDERS OF TOBRUK 12 min. 
ANIS 
The role of the Australian army in the six months’ de- 
fense of Tobruk, during the first campaign. 
Sd = PATROL 10 min. 
- in and about a military post on the Libyan (Italian) 
esert. 
Sd DESERT TRIPOLI 10 min. 
TFC 
Scenes of Arab Life: schools, markets, worship, handi 
craft. 
Si EGYPT 15 min. 
B & H— $1.00 
City life in Cairo; the road to the Pyramids and Sphinx; 
some scenes of primitive rural life. 
Sd EGYPT, KINGDOM OF THE NILE 10 min. 
TFC 
Story of Egypt. 
Sd FOUND IN MOROCCO 10 min. 
VES — $1.50 
A travelog treatment of life among the natives of Fex, 
Meknes and other cities of Morocco. 
Sd GARDEN OF ALLAH 10 min. 
VES — $1.50 
How irrigation is practiced in the arid region of Algiers. 
Si HOME OF THE SHEIKH 20 min. 
BRAY — $2.50 
Some aspects of life in and around Algiers. 
Sd ITALIAN LIBYA 10 min. 
TFC 
A portrayal of life among the natives. 
Commentary by Lowell Thomas. 
Sd. IN MOROCCO 11 min. 
TFC 
Rabat, old and new. This is the capital of French 
Morocco. 
Sd JEWEL OF THE MOUNTAIN 10 min. 
GUT — $1.00 
An automobile trip through the mountains of Morocco; 
mostly scenic. French commentary. 
Sd THE LAST RESORT 10 min. 
B & H— $1.00 
Djibouti, French Somaliland, on the east coast of Afica. 
Sd LOST GODS 50 min. 
BRAN — $7.50 
ERPI: Erpi Classroom Films ANIS: 
1841 Broadway, N. Y. C. 610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C 
VES: Vision Education Service TFC: Teaching Film Custodians 
131 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
NU-ART: Nu-Art Filmco GUT: Walter O. Gutlohn 


NORTH AFRICAN FILMS 


A LIST PRESENTED BY FILM NEWS 


This list was prepared by the American Film Center as a service to the public at a time when the attention of the country is 
suddenly directed toward North Africa. It was assembled on short notice after the campaign there began, and does not rep- 
resent a comprehensive survey. Rentals are given where known; others are probably in line and some may be free. Distributor 
tags do not necessarily indicate exclusive release; for other distributors, including University extension libraries, may carry 
some of these titles. They may be booked directly or through the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


TRACK TITLE 


Si 


Si 


LENGTH 
Produced by Algiers Museum of Natural History, show- 
ing an exploration into regions of Northern Africa to 
find evidences of civilzations lost for forty centuries. 
MEDITERRANEAN MILESTONES 
GUT — $1.50 
a scenes in Tunis, Algiers, Morocco and the Suez 
nal. 
MOROCCO 
VES — $1.50 
Travel film, showing effect of topogaphy on the life of 
the people. 
MIRAGE reel 


Glimpses of Berbers, Arab and French officers in 
Marrakesh, a town at the edge of the Sahara Desert. 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN THE DESERT 15 min. 
VES — $1.50 
Life among the peoples of North Africa. 

SAHARA 14 min. 


B & H— $1.00 
The Dennis-Roosevelt expedition into the desert, show- 
ing natives and means of travel. 

SAHARA 
B & H— $1.25 
Life and travel in the desert. 

STREETS OF CAIRO 9 min. 
TFC 
A tourist view of the city. 

OVER TUNIS min. 


Commentary by Lowell Thomas. 
VELS 


Scenes along the ancient road to Carthage; life in the 
modern city of Tunis and in a desert village. 


= MOROCCAN SKIES 10 min. 
A picture of the Spanish Moroccan scene. 
Defenses are shown together with everyday life. 
10 min. 


UNVEILING ALGERIA 
TFC 


Contrasts an ancient city with the modern French me- 
tropolis of Algiers. 
WAR IN THE DESERT 

TFC 
The story of Italy's domination of Libya and battle scenes 
of Sir Wavell's troops at Sidi-Barani, Bardia and Tobruk. 
Good background material. Commentary, Quentin 
Reynolds. 
WHEELS ACROSS AFRICA 
B & H—$1.50 
Produced by Dodge Div., Chrysler. 
An account of an auto trip over the African desert. 
WITH THE FOREIGN LEGION 


TFC 
Camp life of the French Foreign Legion including a 
skirmish with the Bedouins. 


10 min. 


30 min. 


KEY TO DISTRIBUTORS 


145 W. 45 Street, N. Y. C. 


Australian News & Information Service B & H: 


25 W. 43 Street, N. Y. C. BRAN: 


25 W. 45 Street, N. Y. C. 


Bell and Howell 

1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicajo 
Branches in other cities 
Brandon Films Inc. 

1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


BRAY: Bray Pictures Corp. 
729 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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